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THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBERAL VIEWS IN 
MUSIC, 


(Translated from Thibaut's ‘' Reinheit der Tonkunst.”) 


A CAREFUL study of the works of individual composers 
is indispensable, though at the same time it may be very 
dangerous. It is seldom that one man unites in himself 
great power of comprehension, an indefatigable spirit, 
and perfect impartiality in his judgment. It is generally 
seen that men make a great fuss about little things, and 
thus try to give their miserable weakness a faint colouring 
of power. This calamity is of constant occurrence, though 
surely such individuals must be greatly oppressed by 
their mean-spirited views. Admirers of Handel turn a 
deaf ear to Mozart, the devotees of the latter do the same 
to Handel, the followers of Bach will know nothing of 
Marcello, and with all this each set of maniacs asserts 
that the weakest points of their idol’s compositions are 
perfect, simply because blind adoration is less trouble 
than thoughtful criticism. And this madness does not even 
spare the different styles. Just as no sane person would 
contend that red is a prettier colour than purple, or green 
more to be preferred than blue, so, surely, it ought not to 
be a matter of dispute whether a love song is more beau- 
tiful than a bravura air, or a sweet plaintive strain more 
to be admired than one that is fiery and passionate. But, 
nevertheless, it always happens after a miscellaneous con- 
cert, that, instead of thanking God for the enjoyment of 
Beauty in all its varied forms, the good people of the 
audience use all their mental powers to consider seriously, 
and weigh well, what one thing, after all their important 
deliberations, they may pick out as the highest and best, 
and they do not hesitate to be furious with any one who 
finds their stupidity rather remarkable. Too much cannot 
be preached against this melancholy frivolity. When you 
are in a garden full of every variety of the most lovely 
flowers, why remain transfixed by the beauty of one, and 
scorn all the others, instead of making up your posy with 
all the different flowers in the garden? or at table, why 
neglect all the good food for the sake of one favourite 
dish? We deprive ourselves of the highest enjoyment in 
music if our only aim and object be to annihilate every 
composer and every style, by one narrow-minded alle- 
giance to one writer and one school alone. For, as a rule, 
each one has his own peculiar charm, and it is just by 
that marvellous power of the Infinite in perfect music 
that the heart and soul of man are touched, refined, and 
ennobled. 

Graun had not Handel’s genius, but the innocent re- 
ligious spirit of his Zod Fesu, will make it immortal like 
Handel’s Messiah. In the same way Gluck had not the 
wonderful delicacy and the almost supernatural, airy 
lightness which distinguished Mozart; but, then, who 
would expect to find in Mozart’s works that grandeur of 
form and those romantic conceptions which are the cha- 
racteristics of Gluck’s genius. I have often expressed the 
intense admiration I have for Palestrina, but I maintain 
he could not have produced Mozart’s Don Fuan, just as 
Homer could not have written Hamé/et; on the other 
hand, I also declare it would have been impossible for 
Mozart to have composed the “ Missa Papz Marcelli,” 
the “ Magnificat” in eight parts, or the “ Responsoria”— 
all masterpieces of Palestrina’s. The question that arises 
—what Mozart might have produced under other circum- 
stances—can only be taken for what it is worth; for 
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certainly no one can answer it, and of course I only speak 
here of the evident tendency of his genius as displayed in 
his works, and such also is my judgment of Palestrina. 

Sometimes the most glorious bits are found side by 
side with glaring faults. The high polish and the mo- 
notony of Marcello’s cantatas and that stupendous set of 
Psalms is really discouraging, yet what composer takes 
bolder flights than he, and where will you find the same 
taste for the powerful and penetrating Greek harmonies? 
The Italians, who on an average —- more feeling for 
music than the Germans,* must have had good reasons 
for calling him their Pindar among musicians. 

In fighting against narrow-mindedness we encounter 
another bad habit, viz., national and indeed /ocal pride, 
which is always an impediment, provided it does not 
concern the adoption of ugly fashions and customs from 
other countries, but only the just appreciation of the 
classical works of foreign composers. 

In recent times this evil has been greatly on the in- 
crease ; for everything German is now blindly worshipped 
by Germans, certainly with the best of intentions, but 
seldom with good taste or reflection ; and I know certain 
highly honourable young men who will not hear of any 
but German compositions and German pictures. This 
well-meant severity may be quite tolerable when it is a 
question of actually drawing the sword in defence of one’s 
country, but it is utterly absurd as regards science and 
art in general, and music in particular. German music 
can boast of many glorious works, which cannot be sur- 
passed ; but Italian music, on the other hand, is so full of 
genius, so melodious, so characteristic, so completely the 
reflex of the perpetual blue sky, which seems always to 
lend a supernatural charm to all works of art in Italy, 
that it could only be the dullest and most ational of 
prosaic Germans who would attack the Italian chefs- 
d’ceuvre, or who, on account of the beauties of his native 
Black Forest or Harz Mountains, would refuse to under- 
take a journey to Naples or Sicily. 

Surely to be quite consistent we ought to ascribe to 
each composer ag mn to his native town) a certain 
music peculiar to himself; and then if we be natives of 
Vienna, we will ignore Bach, Handel, Hasse, and Graun ; 
or should we be from Berlin, we will have nothing to say 
of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

I think we cannot do better than follow the example 
of our great masters, by zealously learning music and 
liberality from the Italians. Handel was almost wor- 
shipped in Italy, and one of his operas was given twenty- 
seven successive times in Florence. The Romans called 
Hasse the “divine Saxon”—in fact, he is still called so, and _ 
many a time has he been imitated by the Italians. The 
whole world knows how Mozart is honoured in Italy. 
Let us therefore generously unite with Hasse in saying 
“the divine Lotti,” and echo the saying of Bach, 
“ glorious Caldara.” S. A. C. 








CHAPPELL’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.+ 


THE study of the music of the ancients is one which is 
attended by no ordinary difficulties. The best proof of 


* “Was not Thibaut induced to write thus strongly out of opposition to 
the despicable narrow-mindedness that existed then in matters of art, and 
i y music? I don’t fancy that many of us will agree with him in 
thinking that the Italians have more taste for music than the For 
them music is more of a pastime and a pleasure, and they do not regard it 
as a nobler and higher mode of expressing thought and feeling. lioz 
says, “‘ They require music which they can take in at the first hearing, with- 
out reflection, and even without attention . . . . like a dish of macareni.”— 


Translator s Note. . 
+ “The History of Music. (Art and Science.) , Vol. I. From the 
Earliest Records to the Fall of the Roman Empire.” By W. Chappell, 


F.S.A. London: Chappell & Co, 
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. this statement is to be seen in the very little knowledge 
we possess in proportion to the number of works which 
have been written upon the subject. The greatest 
obstacle to a clear understanding arises probably from 
the large number of technical terms employed, the precise 
meaning of which it is by no means always easy to 
discover. Just as a man, who might be in other respects 
an excellent German scholar, but with little knowledge of 
German musical terms, would probably be considerably 
puzzled to translate such treatises as those of Marx or 
Lobe into intelligible English, so one who can read the 
ordinary Greek authors with ease may be unable to make 
much out of a passage of Bryenuius or Aristides Quintili- 
anus ; but, in addition to this, the texts of the Greek writers 
on music are often corrupt, incomplete, and obscure. On 
many points our information is so imperfect, that much 
must be left to inference ; while a further difficulty arises 
from the fact that many of the Greek technical terms 
were used by the Romans with a totally different meaning 
from their original one. 

Only one degree less difficult than the task of writing 
such a book as the present is that of adequately reviewing 
it, and here it will be better to confess candidly that we 
are not in a position to pronounce critically as to the cor- 
rectness or otherwise of Mr. Chappell’s numerous trans- 
lations from the Greek writers on music. The active 
pursuit of the musical profession leaves no time for 
classical studies, and our youthful knowledge of Greek 
has passed into the sere and yellow leaf. We can only 
say that, so far as we are able to judge, the English 
versions seem faithfully done. What we propose in the 
present notice is to summarise some of the important and 
novel conclusions at which Mr. Chappell arrives, leaving 
to more competent hands the task of determining the 
soundness of his premises. 

In the introduction to the work, our author points out in 
some detail the desirability for a new History of Ancient 
Music, in consequence of the inaccuracy of the older works 
of Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney. Mr. Chappell’s 
strictures on both these gentlemen, especially the latter, 
are severe, though not unjust. He points out that Sir 
John Hawkins, being (probably through an insufficient 
acquaintance with Greek) unable to translate the technical 
terms, Anglicised them, and gives such words as “ hemi- 
olian,” “magades,” “diastems,” &c., which are whoily 
unintelligible, and convey no distinct impression whatever 
to the reader; while Dr. Burney, though he doubtless 
understood Greek, derived most of his information from 
the Latin treatise of Boethius, who himself had so little 
knowledge of his subject that he confounded the lowest 
note of the Greek scale with the highest. Mr. Chappell 
has gone direct to the fountain-head, translating the 
Greek authors for himself, instead of trusting to Latin 
versions—a fruitful source of error with his predecessors 
—and has arrived at some unexpected and curious results. 
Some of these we shall now, as briefly as may be, proceed 
to notice. 

One of the most important is the identity of the Greek 
octave system of tuning the lyre with the modern minor 
scale, as we find it on the white keys of the pianoforte, 
from Ato A. This appears from a passage by Philolaos, 
“the successor of Pythagoras,” which is so curious as to 
be worth quoting entire. Our readers must know, how- 
ever, that the octave scale was not from A to A, but from 
E to E, in the scale of A minor, the key-note thus being in 
the middle, whence it derived its Greek name, mesé. Mr. 
Chappell’s translation is as follows:— 


‘The extent of the octave system is a fourth and a fifth ; but the 
fifth is greater than the fourth by a tone; for, from the lowest string 
to the middle string is a fourth ; but from middle to highest string, 





a fifth ; from the highest to third string from the top, a fourth ; from 
the third to the lowest, a fifth ; between the middle string and the 
third is a tone. The fourth is in the proportion of 4 to 3, the fifth 
is in the proportion of 3 to 2, the octaye in that of 2to1. Thus 
the octave system is of five tones and two semitones ; the fifth is of 
three tones and a semitone; the fourth of two tones and a sem’- 
tone.” 


Now, assuming Mr. Chappell’s translation to be correct, 
which we see no reason to doubt, the above quotation is 
very curious, and shows beyond a doubt that the Greeks 
employed a scale identical with one in use at the present 
day. ; 
Another interesting point brought clearly out in the 
present work is the importance of mesé, the key-note. 
Aristotle says that “in all good poetical recitation, or song, 
mesé (the key-note) must be constantly used, and that all 
good composers do so. When they quit it they return to 
it quickly, but to no other in a similar way.” From this, 
it would seem as if a fixed tonality were not the invariable 
rule, but were a characteristic of the music of “all good 
composers.” Probably the necessity for its predominance 
was not so universally recognised as in our modern music. 

The different musical systems of the Greeks, the tetra- 
chords, the tuning of the various lyres, of seven, eight, 
ten, and fifteen strings, are all explained with great clear- 
ness by Mr. Chappell; but there is in connection with 
them an important point on which we should like further 
information. This is as to the absolute pitch of the 
strings. Our author tells us that in the disjunct, or 
octave system, Aypate, the lowest string, was E, and that 
mesé, the key-note, was A. We have sought carefully 
through the volume for proofs of this, but can find nothing 
beyond Mr Chappell’s zfse dixit. The intervals between 
the various strings can, of course, be ascertained, but we 
want to know on what authority the pitch of the lowest 
string can be determined. The omission strikes us the 
more, as Mr. Chappell is in general most precise in giving 
his references, and the authorities for all his statements. 

With respect to the various Greek modes, to the dis- 
cussion of which a considerable space is devoted, Mr. 
Chappell, contrary to the generally received opinion, holds, 
and it certainly appears to us correctly, that these modes 
differed in nothing but pitch ; and that the apparent dif- 
ference in the position of the semitones in the octave arose 
merely from these octaves beginning on a different part 
of the scale. This is shown very clearly by the diagrams 
of the modes given on pp. 112, 113 of the work ; and Mr. 
Chappell adds that “ the diagrams of Alypius, of Claudius 
Ptolemy, and others, down to that of Boethius, all alike 
prove that one Greek scale differed from one another 
in nothing but pitch.” It would have been interesting 
had some of the diagrams referred to been inserted in 
the text; but as this has not been done, we are content 
to take Mr. Chappell’s word for it. He further gives a 
quotation from Bryennius which seems to set the matter 
at rest, in which it is said: “The tones differ from one 
another in no other -respect than in their positions as to 
acuteness and gravity, as has already been shown.” 

Few questions have been more eagerly discussed, or 
have created more difference of opinion, than that of the 
knowledge of harmony, as we understand it, by the 
ancients. Was the old Greek music entirely sung or 
played in unisons and octaves, or was anything to be 
found like our part-writing ? To this important subject Mr. 
Chappell devotes an entire chapter ; and he gives strong 
reasons for the inference that the practice of harmony in 
the modern technical sense of the term was known to the 
ancients, though probably only to a limited extent. He 
argues this first from the pictures of ancient musicians, 
such as that copied from the Pyramids of Gizeh, and given 
on p. 65, of the private band of an Egyptian gentleman 
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named Tebhen. Here we see one flute-player and two 
Pipers, all playing on instruments of different lengths. 
Of this picture Mr. Chappell says :— 


“The great point to be established by Tebhen’s band is the 
exceedingly early practice of instrumental harmony. The flute and 
pipes cannot be playing in unison, on account of their varied lengths. 
Moreover the longest is being sounded in its lowest notes ; but they 
may be playing the simplest form of harmony in octaves, just as the 
men and women, if singing the same tune together, will make 
octaves. We may indeed conjecture that more advanced harmony 
must have been produced from the three pipes, but we have no 
sufficient proof.” 


This is not a solitary instance. But perhaps even 
stronger evidence is to be found in some of the quotations 
from Greek and Latin writers given by our author, as, for 
instance, that from Aristotle that “@// consonances are 
more pleasing than simple sounds,” to which is added 
that “the sweetest of all consonances is the octave.” 
This, by the way, would seem to point to the hypothesis 
that Mr. Chappell suggests in the quotation given above 
with respect to Egyptian music. It is impossible to 
imagine that the harmony was other than the most primi- 
tive ; but it is difficult to conceive that it was altogether 
unknown. Again, Athenzus quotes a saying that “ Stra- 
tonicus, the Athenian, was the first person reputed to 
have introduced full chords in simple harp-playing” (é.e., 
without the voice). 

We pass over the quotation from Seneca, given by Mr. 
Chappell on p. 151, because it appears to us less conclu- 
sive than some others, and may refer merely to playing 
and singing in octaves. But a very striking passage from 
Cicero’s Republic is given on the following page, the mean- 
ing of which seems indisputable, and which appears to 
prove beyond a doubt that harmony, if not universally or 
even generally practised, was at least perfectly well known. 
The passage is :— 


“For, as in strings or pipes, or in vocal music, a certain conson- 
ance is to be maintained out of different sounds, which, if changed 
or made discrepant, educated ears cannot endure ; and as this con- 
sonance, arising from the control of dissimilar voices, is yet proved 
to be concordant and agreeing—so, out of the highest, the lowest, 
the middle, and the intermediate orders of men, as in sounds, the 
state becomes of accord through the controlled relation, and by the 
agreement of dissimilar ranks; and that which in music is by 
musicians called harmony, the same is concord in a state.” 


Only three specimens of ancient Greek music have 
come down to us, and these have greatly exercised the 
ingenuity of editors. Mr. Chappell gives them all in 
modern notation, the first aad third being provided with 
an accompaniment by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. They are 
decidedly more curious than musically pleasing, and they 
certainly tend to prove that the practice of the art was in 
a primitive condition. It would have been very interest- 
ing if, in treating of this subject, Mr. Chappell had given 
us the table of the complete Greek notation by Aristides 
Quintilianus to which he refers at p. 184. He tells us 
that the entire notation of all the modes is comprehended 
by Aristides in thirty-eight double letters (grammata). 
The Greek notation of the commencement of the first 
hymn is given at p. 168, so that readers can form an 
idea of the look of the old music; but the entire scale 
would have been worth inserting, were it only for the sake 
of completeness. 

We have dwelt at some length on the points of analogy 
and difference between ancient and modern music as 
we find them treated of in this volume, because it is this 
portion of the work which contains the most that is really 
new, and which is likely to be of the most general interest 
to musicians. It must not, however, be inferred that 
we have thereby exhausted the materials before us. On 





the contrary, three times the space which we have at our 
disposal would hardly do justice to the varied contents of 
the volume. We must confine ourselves to the briefest 
possible summary of its leading features. : 

The historical portion of the work is most elaborate, 
and (as Mr. Chappell seems in all cases to have gone to 
head-quarters for his information) must have involved an 
incalculable amount of labour. We are, of course, not in 
a position to verify his quotations, taken from an almost 
infinite number of authors ; but even a casual reader can- 
not fail to see the earnestness with which his self-imposed 
task has been prosecuted. 

The four chapters devoted to the subject of ancient 
musical instruments contain many curious and interesting 
facts, and are illustrated by some five-and-twenty engrav- 
ings from authentic sources, which give an excellent idea 
of the form and construction of the instruments referred 
to. Especially good:and clear is the account of the 
hydraulic organ of Ctesibius. Mr. Chappell tells us that, 
from the description given by Herén of Alexandria, he 
constructed a working model of it which answers perfectly. 
Herdn’s account, with a free translation, will be found on 
pp: 344—349 of the present work. The description of the 

ydraulic organ by Vitruvius is remarkable as showing 
that even at that early age (about 20 B.C.) organs were 
made with several stops. Vitruvius says, “ In the wind- 
chest are air-channels running longitudinally ; four air- 
channels if for four stops, six for six stops, and eight for 
an eight-stopped organ.” 

Mr. Chappell tells us in his introduction that the second 
volume of his work will be on Hebrew music, and will be 
written by Dr. Ginsburg, an eminent Hebrew scholar, and 
one of the committee for the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and that he himself will continue the series by the 
history of the music of the Middle Ages. Dr. Rimbault 
proposes to write a new history of modern music, com- 
mencing where Mr. Chappell leaves off, and tracing 
especially the progress of modern harmony. 

We take leave of the present book with a feeling that 
we have done it most imperfect justice. Many points we 
have left altogether untouched; but we have probably 
said enough to induce our readers to consult it for them- 
selves. Whether all the author’s views are sound we are 
unable to say ; but however this may be, his book contains 
a vast mass of interesting information, and will well repay 
perusal. 








MY FIRST APPEARANCE AS A VIRTUOSO. 
BY J. C. LOBE. 


I was eleven years old, when the most important day I 
had yet known arrived. 

One morning my teacher received me with a solemn 
look, and after clearing his throat, and looking at me 
attentively for a few seconds, said, “I have something 
important to say to you. Next Monday you shall make 
your appearance in the theatre; I must show how you 
have profited by my teaching. You shall play ——’s 
concerto.” 

Whose concerto it was, I have not now the slightest 
recollection ; I only remember that it was in G major. 

In what spirits the good man’s words put me, how 
immensely important the event appeared, those only can 
imagine who have been in a similar position. 

I, a boy but eleven years old, to be thought worthy to 
play the flute at the theatre, before the court and all the 
people! This thought made me hold up my head, and 
feel myself quite an important personage. 

My teacher reached his violin, “1 will play the é«é#i,” 
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said he; “ imagine yourself before the audience, and play 
your best.” 

But, alas! at these words, and at the thought of the 
coming performance (for my powers of imagination were 
very strong), a dreadful nervousness overcame me. At 
home, and before my teacher, I had played the concerto 
easily, and without a mistake. To-day it seemed as if 
I had no strength in my lips, and a heavy weight on each 
of my fingers. The notes danced before my eyes; I 
spoilt every phrase by taking breath at the wrong place ; 
the tone was tremulous in the legato passages, in the 
quick ones all was confusion ; and notwithstanding my 
master’s counting and beating time, I hurried nervously 
through the piece. The performance was anything but 
satisfactory. My master looked successively doubtful, 
anxious, and cross, “If you fail,” exclaimed he, terrified, 
“I believe such a disgrace before the public would be 
my death ; I should never have the courage to face an 
audience again.” 

It was easy to see the good man was more disturbed 
than I was, as he mentioned his death first, and facing 
the public afterwards. I had great difficulty in restraining 
my tears, and slunk downstairs, hanging my head like a 
schoolboy turned down in class. 

Luckily youth is not inconsolable. With every step in 
the fresh air I found my courage crescendo, and by the 
time I was half-way home, my brain rang with a new forte 
of hope, honour, and fame. 

Arrived at home, heated with quick walking, I an- 
nounced, with sparkling eyes, the grand intelligence. 
My father at first grew pale, and my mother red. 
Great joy reigned in the house. The day after to- 
morrow the grand even’: was to come off. At last the 
morning arrived when ve could say, “ How shall we feel 
to-night after the theatre?” I felt unspeakably excited. 
My parents could neither eat nor drink. Even my father 
was obliged sometimes to la’ aside his pencil with which he 
was working for Vertuch’s picture-book, and the excite- 
ment of the thought of the coming evening made him 
so restless, that he kept constantly coming in and out of 
the room to the great disturbance of our family circle. 

Ten o’clock in the morning was fixed for the re- 
hearsal. I forget which way I went to the theatre; I 
forget what weather it was ; I forget whom I met by the 
way : but from the moment I reached the theatre I have 
a vivid recollection of every little circumstance connected 
with the event. In order that I might not be too late, I 
started from home much too early. Hitherto I had only 
seen the theatre during the evening performances, when 
all was brightly illuminated, the stage occupied by the 
actors, and the rest of the house filled with a well-dressed 
audience. As I now entered I found myself the sole 
occupant of the place, which looked vast and gloomy. 
The orchestra was empty, the desks and seats in disorder ; 
pit, boxes, and gallery silent and deserted. I groped my 
way over the stage, and took up my post in a coulisse, 
where I stood in the darkness, trembling with cold, and 
my heart beating with fright. After long waiting, at last 
appeared the grim old servant of the theatre, who arranged 
the seats and desks, and lit the lamps. The musicians 
dropped in by degrees, and took their places. At last my 
master made his appearance, violin in hand, at the 
conductor’s desk. He called to me to be in readiness (not 
without emotion, for he loved me as his own son). 
With a palpitating heart I put my flute together. The 
theatre servant brought my desk on to the stage, placed 
it right in front of the prompter’s box, put my music upon 
it, and lit the candles. 

Dear reader, these things to you may seem but trifles ; 
they were far otherwise to him whom they then con- 





cerned. To me, a child, timid, shy, and brought up 
in the abode of poverty, they appeared like the pre- 
parations for a sacrifice. I was obliged to sound A, 
to give the pitch to the orchestra. Goodness gracious ! 
I brought forth a sound like the bleating of a goat, or 
like an old woman singing in church, “Isn’t he just 
nervous!” spitefully cried one of the second violins to my 
master, loudly enough for me to hear. This cruel re- 
mark was a lucky one for me; it gave me courage 
and determination. The ¢u¢éz began. Contrary to my 
expectation the piece went, | will not say quite so well as 
at home, because, with all my determination, I was not 
quite master of my trembling lips, but at all events it 
was correct. Besides I felt cold, and this I consoled 
myself would not be the case in the evening, when the 
house would be warmed. 

The first act of the important drama was over. 
Whether in the evening it would turn out a farce or a 
tragedy seemed very doubtful. For the present I felt 
relieved. My master met me at the door of the theatre, 
and expressed his approbation of my performance. The 
members of the orchestra also encouraged me for the 
evening with friendly words. That second violin was the 
only exception. He was a peculiar man, lank in figure, 
squinted, and snorted so loudly that one could hear him ten 
paces off. Moreover he was so extremely vain, that he 
spent the greater part of his small earnings in purchasing 
the most foppish articles of dress, in which he paraded 
the streets when he had leisure. He wore spurs on his 
heels, and carried a silver-mounted riding-whip in his 
hand, though never in his life had his legs crossed a 
horse. Nature had denied him all talent, but had en- 
dowed him with unspeakable ambition. A great part ot 
the day he spent in practising the violin, in the hope that 
some day he might appear as a great virtuoso; whereas, 
in truth, it was with the utmost difficulty he could keep 
his place among the second violins. As I left the theatre 
he shot by me like a wild cat, and in passing gave me 
such a malicious look, and snorted out “ Bravo” with such 
a sarcastic grin, that I was quite alarmed. At the same 
time he swung his whip so vehemently that I was uncertain 
whether he meant to strike the air or my back. I did not 
give him a second chance of hitting me, but moved 
meekly out of his way. The poor fellow soon after came 
to a sorrowful end. 

Two free entries to the theatre for my parents, for 
which I was indebted to the kindness of my master, gave 
me the greatest pleasure. Besides being present at my 
appearance, they would see the play, a treat which they 
did not often enjoy. Their joy may be easily imagined, 
when I told them of my success at the rehearsal, and 
presented them with the tickets, which were altogether 
unexpected. 

The afternoon passed by, and it soon began to get 
dark, as it was now.the middle of winter. We dressed 
ourselves, and at six o’clock the performance began. 
Half an hour beforehand we were on our way to the 
theatre ; our three hearts beat painfully with excitement ; 
neither spoke a word. At the theatre we separated—my 
parents went to the gallery, I to the stage. 

It looked different now to what it did in the morning ; 
the curtain was down, and shut out the rest of the house 
from view. A scene representing an ordinary sitting- 
room diminished the space. In the coulisses were rows 
of lamps, which made it as light as day. Some of the 
actors, ready dressed for the play, were standing in con- 
versation on the stage ; others were walking up and down 
behind the coulisses, repeating their réles; workmen of 
all kinds were busy here and there. As I stood in a 
coulisse, one of the actors came and addressed me ina 
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friendly manner: “ You have not rouged yet, my little 
virtuoso ; you can’t appear before the public till you’ve 
done so. Only spirits and dead men may dispense with 
this; the footlights make the reddest face look pale. 
Come and let me paint you some roses of health, which 
your flute-playing seems to have frightened away.” He 
took me into the ante-room, and laid a thick coat of red 
on my cheeks. ‘ Now, my young friend,” said he, “ you 
are fit to be seen, as well as to be heard.” At the same 
moment we heard in the distance three loud knocks, 
which proceeded from the staff of the herald, who thus 
gave notice of the arrival of the court. The overture 
began. I was to play my piece between the first and 
second acts. Flute in hand, I placed myself in the next 
coulisse to the proscenium, to witness the play. I pass 
over the description of my feelings, as I counted the 
moments that passed. They were much the same as | 
had experienced at the rehearsal in the morning. In the 
play there was a child’s réle sustained by a little girl of 
the same age as myself. After one of the scenes, which 
was rapturously applauded, she came into the coulisse 
where I stood. Here she remained standing, from time 
to time casting an inquisitive look at me and my instru- 
ment. Thus we stood for the rest of the act looking at 
each other, but without speaking a word. This little girl, 
thought I, stands before the public and plays her part so 
beautifully and fearlessly, whilst I, a an, am trembling 
with fright. Thus meditating I endeavoured to gain 
courage. At the same moment the curtain fell. When 
it is next drawn up, thought I, I must go forward, and 
the time for making resolutions will have passed. I must 
go forward—I shall disgrace myself—I shall have no 
breath, and my fingers will tremble. The orchestra 
servant came, as in the rehearsal, and placed a desk with 
two lights burning at the side, and my music on it, close 
to the curtain. I looked round beseechingly for com- 
assion on my piteous position. The servant seemed 
indifferent and void of feeling. The actors, the workmen, 
all were taken up with their own concerns—no one took 
the slightest notice of me. 

The manager at length came up to me, and noticing my 
evident nervousness, said kindly, “ Come, little one, take 
courage; I hear you played beautifully at rehearsal. 
Be ready, I’m just going to give the signal for the curtain 
to be drawn up. As soon as it is up, go forward, make 
two bows—one to the court, the other to the public— 
and then commence.” 

The bell rang, and the curtain went rapidly up. 
Countless heads from every corner of the house were 
bent forward to gaze at the still unoccupied desk on the 
stage. 

The little girl was still in her place, and had not yet 
withdrawn her loving blue eyes from looking at me. Her 
look bespoke deep sympathy with me, pity—nay, even 
anxiety. As I moved forward she whispered gently, with 
emotion, “I wish you good luck.” These words had a 
wonderful effect upon me. I became suddenly brave, I 
felt that she was attentively listening to me and sympa- 
thising with me. The piece went well, and a storm of 
applause greeted me at the end of each movement. 

Ah! every one knows how youthful prodigies are 
received when their performance is tolerably good. But 
no one thinks of the tedious hours the poor child spends 
in practising after school hours, confined to a close 
room, whilst his schoolfellows in spring rove through 
the fields, in summer engage in a thousand merry games, 
in autumn drink in the breezes of health, and in winter 
merrily chase each other through the snow. They think 
nothing of the long days and lessons which have pre- 
ceded the public performance. If the virtuoso pleases 





they receive him with applause; if not, with laughing and 
perhaps with hissing. They retire carelessly to rest while 
he, whether he has pleased them or not, throws himself 
sleeplessly on his bed in feverish excitement ; in the first 
case at all events delighted, in the second racked with the 
pain of disappointed ambition. 

If I counted this first. exhibition of my talents dear in 
comparison with the trouble it had cost me, and with 
justice likened myself to some poor malefactor, compelled 
to witness the preparations for his own execution, at all 
events I got my reward, when after the performance I 
made my last awkward obeisance to the applauding 
audience and returned a hero to the coulisse which I had 
left so full of doubt. The actors and actresses, surround- 
ing me ina friendly manner, complimented me heartily 
on my execution and good playing. The little girl still 
stood in the same place, and her clear blue eyes looked 
kindly at me. She said nothing, but I perceived that she 
regarded me as a virtuoso and as her colleague from this 
time forth. I had surmounted my difficulty. I swam 
now in a sea of prosperity, and what made it more agree- 
able was the thought that I could now meet the dear little 
actress without feeling so uncomfortable as I did before 
my performance. Especially I rejoiced that I could now 
witness her performance without any anxiety of my own 
to distract me. 

In the course of the evening she had to appear in two 
more scenes. The curtain went up, and at the beginning 
of the first scene she said to herself, “I must go into the 
other coulisse,” whither she accordingly slowly went. An 
inward desire prompted me to follow her, so I went and 
placed myself opposite to her without speaking. She 
seemed to think it natural that I should do so; at all 
events she did not appear annoyed. She bent her head 
forward to listen for the cue, and when it came she sprang 
forward upon the stage, and played so naturally, so beauti- 
fully, that I was quite enchanted. At her exit she was 
rapturously applauded ; she came back and placed her- 
self again opposite to me. From time to time we stole 
looks at each other. In the last act she was obliged to 
go into the other coulisse ; of course I followed. As the 
curtain fell for the last time we cast friendly looks at each 
other. She retired to the dressing-room, I left the theatre. 
My parents were waiting for me at the door. My mother 
kissed me with tears in her eyes. My father shook hands 
with me whilst he said, “It went very well, but were you 
not frightened ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, dear father,” said I. 

“My fright was still greater,” said my mother. 

So we went quickly home ; it was raining violently, but 
we heeded it not; the joy of my success kept our blood 
warm. We celebrated the happy event magnificently, 
for we regaled ourselves.on bread and cheese in addition 
to our usual supper of broth. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


—_?- 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Le1pziG, November, 1874. 
THE third Gewandhaus concert commenced with Spohr’s 
C minor symphony. Of Spohr’s symphonic productions, 
this, his third symphony, is certainly his best. We do not 
consider the work to be one of first rank, for in some parts 
we find a laboured style and evidence of constraint ; yet 
the adagio and the finale compensate for the weaknesses 
of the other movements. It is one of the most beautiful 
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creations of Spohr’s muse. The performance, in unison, 

by the violins, the violas, and the violoncellos, of the 

_ second theme in the adagio, always produces a wonderful 
effect. Here we find magnificent colouring, unattainable 
by any other combination of orchestral means. Meyer- 
beer, in his entr’acte to the A/ricaine, tried to produce a 
similar effect, but did not succeed, as he omitted one of 
the indispensable components, a really pleasing melody. 
On the other hand, in Spohr’s adagio, a nobleness, warmth, 
and depth of expression which are peculiar to him, and 
which are perceptible in his best works (in the adagio of 
the D minor concerto, in the “Gesangscene,” in many 
numbers of essonda, in the Consecration of Sound, and 
especially in the above-mentioned adagio of the third 
symphony), reign throughout. Not less attractive is the 
brilliant finalein C major. Its contrapuntal combinations 
are natural, and never appear laboured. 

A new serenade (No. 3, in D minor), for string orchestra, 
and violoncello obligato, by Robert Volkmann, pleased 
but little, in spite of its being excellently performed. 
Although some of its details are interesting, we must 
confess that as a whole it won but little sympathy. It 
seems a sort of refined gipsy music, containing the peculiar 
charm of Hungarian national music, which, considering 
the length of the work, cannot compensate for its want of 
true symphonic form. Whether the work possesses suffi- 
cient value to hold a place on concert programmes, we 
leave at present an open question. 

Reinecke’s charming and effective instrumentation of 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Bilder aus Osten” (which we mentioned on 
a former occasion) was repeated on the same evening. The 
areaere to the Zauberfldte brought the concert to a 
close. 

Mme. Peschka-Leutner gave us the aria from Samson, 

.“ Kommt all ihr Seraphim ” (“Let the bright Seraphim”), 
and two song’s by Jensen, the first of which, ‘Murmelndes 
Liiftchen,” is one of the best songs lately written. Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner sang as excellently as ever, and her 
voice was as full and firm as formerly. We mention this 
as opposition has been made to this excellent artist by 
some of the Leipzig journals. This opinion is based on 
the supposed decline of Mme. Peschka-Leutner’s singing 
-powers, and is totally erroneous. Unfortunately, these 
not well-devised attacks of the Leipzig critics have in- 
fluenced our public, which, like all other publics, is a big 
child, that can be led. Though we prefer keeping out of 
controversies of this kind, we yet feel bound to certify 
that Mme. Peschka-Leutner is quite as excellent a singer 
as ever, and that her powerful voice has by no means 
fallen off. 

The first violoncellist of our orchestra, Herr Carl 
Schroeder, was the instrumental soloist of the third con- 
cert. This newly-appointed member of the Gewandhaus- 
Kapelle introduced himself very advantageously to our 
public, with the first movement of Molique’s beautiful 
violoncello concerto. Herr Schroeder has excellent 
technique, absolute clearness of intonation, a manly and 
powerful tone, and plays like a true musician, so that we 
may congratulate ourselves on this acquisition. 

or the festival of the fortieth anniversary of the con- 
ductorship of Julius Rietz, the fourth Gewandhaus concert 
was opened with the aged master’s A major overture, a 
work which we have mentioned before. We will merely 
notify that a deputation, consisting of Herr Kapellmeister 
Reinecke, Musicdirector Jadassohn, and the Concert- 
managers Petschke and Gurckhaus, was sent from Leipzig 
to Dresden to congratulate Herr Rietz. These gentlemen 
resented him with 9,000 Reichsmarken (£450), as a gift 
rom his Leipzig admirers. , 
Herr Carl Hill delighted us with the performance of 





Reinecke’s fine and melodious concert aria, “ Almansor,” 
and with songs by Schubert, Brahms, and Robert Franz. 
The newly-appointed second concert-meister of the 
Gewandhaus, Herr Henry Schradiek, played Spohr’s 
beautiful D minor concerto and a “ Chaconne,” by Bach, 
with excellent technique, but we do not altogether agree 
with his interpretation of these works. The concert 
closed with Beethoven’s A major symphony, excellently 
rendered by the orchestra. 

The fifth Gewandhaus concert (on the 5th of November) 
brought Mendelssohn’s music to A¢ha/ie, in remembrance 
of the deceased master. We do not belong to those who 
are constantly bemoaning the decline of art, but cannot 
help remembering that, although we do not regard this 
work as the most important of Mendelssohn’s productions, 
yet, since Robert Schumann’s death, we have not been 
presented by any other composer with a work of art of 
such a pure and sublime character. Its performance was 
excellent. The solo parts were well executed by Mmes. 
Peschka-Leutner, Thekla Friedlander, and Fides Keller 
(from Hamburg); the chorus sang with devotion and en- 
thusiasm, and gave sufficient proof of previous careful 
training. 

This work was preceded by Mozart’s G minor symphony 
and the romance from Spohr’s Zemire and Azor, which 
last song was splendidly renderéd by Mme. Peschka- 
Leutner. 

The sixth Gewandhaus concert produced, in orchestral 
works, Beethoven’s overture (Op. 124), and the grand 
serenade in D major (Op. 11), by Brahms. This last- 
named work was new to the Leipzig public. Of its six 
movements, the finale, ‘“ Rondo,” pleased us the most; 
although it cannot be called conspicuous in invention, it 
runs on smoothly. On the other hand, we do not like 
the long, drawn-out end of the first movement, nor the 
laboured combinations in the adagio and menuetto. In 
fact, the whole piece makes the impression of having been 
composed at a time when the author was not yet able to 
attain what he attempted. Next to the finale the fifth 
movement (the second scherzo) gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion. In spite of the most careful performance, the 
serenade could not excite public interest, arid we must say 
that —interesting as the performance of this early work of 
Brahms has been—we did not feel attracted by it. 

Fr]. Fides Keller sang Handel’s wonderful aria, “Cara 
sposa” (from 2zxaldo), and songs by Schubert and Beet- 
hoven. Fri. Keller has a fine alto voice, sings correctly 
and with warmth and feeling. Between the vocal per- 
formances, Frl. Marie Schmidt, from St. Petersburg, for- 
merly a scholar at our Conservatoire, played Henselt’s 
piano concerto with excellent technique and musical 
intelligence. 

The first chamber-music evening at the Gewandhaus 
produced Beethoven’s C sharp minor quartett (Op. 131); 
the second trio (in F major, Op. 80) by Robert Schumann, 
with Herr Reinecke at the pianoforte ; and Mozart’s in- 
comparably beautiful G minor quintett. All these works 
were excellently rendered. The first violin was played by 
the concert-meister Roentgen. The rest of our quartett 
players are new this winter. Herr Georg Haubold, who 
has for many years been an honoured member of our 
Gewandhaus orchestra, played the second violin, Herr 
Thiimer the viola (in a very excellent manner), and Herr 
Schroeder the violoncello. It is to be wished that the 
last-named gentleman, with his excellent talent, could 
have a better instrument. The second viola part in the 
quintett was taken by Herr Bolland. 

The Opera treated us to a very successful repetition of 
Spohr's Fessonda. Till now we have in vain been ex- 
pecting the performance of some of the greater new works. 
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There seems but little prospect that our hopes will be 
realized in the immediate future. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, November 12, 1874. 

THE season is coming rapidly, making use of its rights. 
To begin with the Hofoper, I must contradict my last 
report. Mme. Nilsson is still coming ; time and fee are now 
settled ; the famous singer will sing in February, and will 
receive for each evening 5,000 francs. Also the question 
of the new opera is now arranged ; Goldmark’s Kénigin 
von Saba has been chosen, and is already in rehearsal. 
But before that we shall hear, after an interval of about 
six years, Gluck’s /phigenie in Audis. From time to time 
the great Opera gives proof of being able to represent also 
comic operas. There are not many on the programme, 
but their performance is always of the better class. So 
it was, again, with Auber’s charming Domino Noir, last 
represented with Mlle. Hauck. Now the réle of Angela 
is in the hands of Mlle. Tagliana, and her youth, freshness 
in representation, and florid singing, make her well quali- 
fied for similar parts. Unfortunately, the great house is 
not suited to her feeble voice, which induces the fair lady 
to overstrain her powers to the disadvantage of a pure 
intonation. The ensemble (with Mlle. Gindele, Herren 
Walther, Rokitansky, Mayerhofer) is very good, and the 
whole representation such as to satisfy the most exacting 
demands. Next we shall see in the Opera, as an excep- 
tion, a scenic representation of Lord Byron’s Manfred, with 
the music of Schumann. The new regulations, begin- 
ning from the 1st of November, are of great importance. 
Many offences against taste and right feeling are now im- 
possible. No singer, for instance, can be recalled to the 
stage during an act ; no singer is allowed to make his bow 
in answer to applause, or to gather any offered flowers or 
bouquets ; the artistes are obliged to restrain their feelings 
till the curtain has fallen. Some other paragraphs are 
certainly not to the taste of the singers, who were indeed 
on the point of arranging a little revolt. The following 
operas have been performed since the 12th of October :— 
Lucresia, L’Africaine, Schwarze Domino (twice), Flie- 
gende Hollander (twice), Aida (five times), Fretschiitz, 
Profet, Hamlet, Don Fuan, Nordstern, Tannhéuser, 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Robert, Faust, Zauberflite, 
Lohengrin, Fra Diavolo, Dom Sebastian, Hugenotten. 

The Komische Oper is apparently flourishing ; the Gast- 
spiel of Herr Kindermann, the famous Kammersinger 
from Munich, short as it was (three evenings), gave that 
theatre a brilliant lustre. That artist, though singing 
for forty years on the stage, was never in Vienna. He 
took the Viennese by storm with his excellent performance 
of Hans Stadinger in Lortzing’s Waffenschmied. He is 
in possession of a strong, sonorous voice, sings with taste, 
and acts to perfection. He was enthusiastically applauded 
and recalled (no laws troubling there the happiness of the 
singers), and will come back to Vienna in a few weeks, to 
continue his Gastspiel. A second welcome appearance 
was that of Frl. Wanda von Bogdani (Comtesse Klecz- 
kowsky), from the Italian Opera in Paris, a Polish lady, 
and pupil of Professor Lambert’s in Milan. She per- 
formed Rosine (Barbier von Sevilla) four times ; her some- 
what feeble voice is very flexible and sympathetic. She 
is a veritable foritura singer, acts well, and has a favour- 
able figure for the stage ; her artistic rendering must be 
the more appreciated as she has had but two years’ ex- 
perience. Another singer, Herr Emil Fischer, basso from 
tie Hoftheater in Carlsruhe, has just atrived to make his 





début as Mozart’s Figaro; he is likewise engaged -as 
Ober-Regisseur. To bring the best at the end, 1 mention 
the Gastspiel of Frau Lucca, beginning on the 15th, and 
arranged for ten evenings. We shall hear the lady in her 
best réles, and, as the above-mentioned Herr Kindermann 
is singing at the same time, the performances will be of 
great interest. There is still to mention the first Viennese 
representation of the opera Der erste Glickstag (Le premier 
Four de Bonheur), composed by Auber at the age of 
eighty-five years. As the opera was performed on the 
same evening when the Florentine quartett gave their 
first soirée, I could not assist, but I lost not much, as the 
representation was quite a failure, owing to the sudden 
indisposition of the soprano, and other misfortunes. 
Nevertheless, the work is said to be interesting enough, 
and the more so as the last composition of a man to whom 
the Opera owes so many interesting pieces. The Carl- 
theater (suburb Leopoldstadt) has risked the first German 
representation of Offenbach’s operetta, La Folie Parfu- 
meuse, under the title of Schénrdschen. 1 say “ risked,” 
as the libretto is constructed on an immoral subject, which 
was moderated in the translation as much as possible, but 
lost in the same time its piquant points. The music is 
that of Offenbach, piquant, light, and creeping into the 
ears of not too critical hearers ; the mse-en-scéne is rich 
and tasteful, and the best members of that stage, such as 
Fri. Meyerhoff, Link, Wiedermann, and Herren Kuaaik, 
Blasel, and others, make the evening an amusing one, 
inasmuch as the audience is willing enough to take the 
joke as a harmless one. 

The season for the concert-room began with the quatuor 
of Jean Becker and colleagues. The Bésendorfer saloon 
was well filled, and the applause hearty. Haydn’s quatuor 
in C major, Op. 74, No. 1, so well performed, was a boon 
to young and old. Two numbers for violin and piano 
followed, in which Frl. Johanna Becker, the daughter of 
the leading violinist, gave proof of her well-trained talent 
as a pianist. The first number was a quasi-sonata 
(andante, menuett, and rondo), arranged from the so- 
called Haffner-music (see Kéchel’s Mozart-catalogue, No. 
250) ; as second number we heard a chromatic sonata by 
Raff—a composition in the intellectual style, with thorns 
and buds and little blossoms; Brahms’s quatuor in C 
minor, Op. 51, No. 1, in which the second movement 
pleased most, was well interpreted. The first Gesellschafts 
concert began with the overture to the opera Dimitri 
Donskoi, by Rubinstein, one of his best instrumental 
pieces ; Beethoven’s piano-concerto in E flat was performed 
by Herr Brahms in the true manly manner ; three small 
choruses a capella, just published by Simrock in Berlin, 
were excellently sung by the Singverein under Brahms’s 
direction, and found a very warm reception; Berlioz’s 
“ Harold” symphony was a wilderness to the older visitors, 
and a feast to the younger ones. Twelve years ago it 
found great opposition ; as we are more accustomed, 
meantime, to peppered food, both parties found it now 
perhaps too mild ; there was no opposition this time, and 
the two middle parts were really distinguished by a greater 
applause. The execution, under Brahms’s direction (the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic), was blameless. The next 
concert will be a festival, as Beethoven’s great Mass in 
D major will be performed. 


Correspondence. 


——— 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

DEAR S1r,—I quite agree with your correspondent from Prest- 

wich, that more ought to be known (amongst numerous others) of 

Julius O. Gtimm’s compositions, to judge frofn the spetimens I 
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have hitherto been able to procure—viz., two scherzi, Op. 4, for 
pianoforte duet or solo (worthy of Robt. Schumann himself) ; a 
magnificent sonata for pianoforte and violin, or violoncello, Op. 14; 
and a suite (No. 2) for a stringed band, highly to be recommended 
to all lovers ot good music. I am, Sir, yours truly, 

21, Mincing Lane, E.C., 23 Nov., 1874. J. B. KRALL. 








Rebiews, 


—o— 
The Works of Handel, Printed for the German Handel Society. 
14th year. Leipzig. (London: Augener & Co.). 


THE editor and committee of management of the German Handel 
Society are pushing on as fast as possible towards the completion of 
their arduous task ; and for the present year’s subscription they have 
issued five parts, all of which are operas. It was announced last 
year that all the operas would be brought out in chronological order. 
Unexpected difficulties, however, connected with the collation of 
some of the manuscripts, have rendered it necessary to postpone the 
publication of some of the earlier operas till next year ; and those 
now given are Agrippina, Rinaldo, Teseo, Amadigi, and Muzio 
Scevola. Of these five pieces the first and third had been previously 
published in Arnold’s very incorrect and uncritical edition; the 
second and fifth were, so to speak, partially published in the shape 
of books of ‘‘ Favourite Songs,’”’ by Walsh ; and Amadigi has not, 
we believe, been previously issued in any shape. 

It is, of course, impossible within reasonable limits to give anything 
like an analysis of five large works, each of which would furnish 
materials for a separate article ; but there are a few interesting 
points which may be mentioned, and our readers must be referred 
to the scores themselves for fuller details. 

Agrippina was composed during Handel's visit to Italy, and was 
first produced at Venice in 1708 or 1709. It is interesting, as 
furnishing an early illustration of the way in which the composer 
used up what he probably considered the best parts of his previous 
works, when these were such.as not to be likely to be frequently 
performed. Inthe year 1707he had composed for Cardinal Ottoboni, 
at Rome, an Italian oratorio, // Trionfo del Tempo. For more than 
a century and a half this work remained unpublished, though a large 
portion of it was subsequently incorporated in his last English 
oratorio, The Triumph of Time and Truth, the libretto of which 
was mostly translated from that of the earlier composition. // 
Trionfo del Tempo has, within the last few years, been issued in the 
present edition ; and a comparison therewith of the present opera 
shows that some of the best songs were transplanted from the one 
work into the other. Among these are the beautiful air ‘‘ Vaghe 
fonti” (p. 83), and the fine and dramatic song ‘‘Come nube” 
(p. 123). On the other hand, in writing the English Zime and 
Truth, Handel introduced into it some of the songs from the present 
opera. Among these are “Volo pronto” (p. 18), and ‘‘Ogni 
vento” (p. 105), which are to be found with slight alteration in the 
later work, as “ Pleasure’s gentle Zephyrs playing,” and ‘“ Happy 
Beauty.” The song ‘‘L’Alma mia fri le tempeste” (p. 20) 
furnished the theme of ‘‘Heroes when with glory burning,” in 
Joshua, while “‘ Se vuoi pace’ (p. 133) was subsequently expanded 
into ‘‘ Wise men flattering,” in Judas Maccabeus. The air “ Bel 
piacere” (p. 121) is very curious from the constant alternations of 
common and triple time—an anticipation by a hundred and fifty 
years of some of the effects of Liszt and Wagner ! 

The next work in the series, Rinaldo, is not only interesting as 
the first opera Handel wrote for London, it is also one of the finest 
of the whole series. It presents several points worthy of notice. 
First, the instrumentation is richer and more varied than in any of 
his earlier works. As examples of this may be cited the florid song 
‘*Venti, turbine” (p. 46), with the novel combination of a solo 
violin and bassoon obligati in the accompaniment ; the “' bird-song,” 
‘*Augellette che cantate,” which, besides the string quartett, has 
two flutes and a piccolo in the score; and the martial music in the 
third act, in which four trumpets and drums are employed. But 
apart altogether from the instrumentation, many of the songs in 
this opera are of great beauty. Foremost in popularity is the 
‘*Lascia ch’ io pianga,” one of Handel's tenderest inspirations. 
It will be interesting to trace the history of this beautiful melody, 
which is generally considered to belong originally to the present 
opera, It is first found as a ballet-air (a Sarabande) in Handel's 
earliest opera, Almira. From thence it was transferred to the 
Italian oratorio // Trionfo del Tempo, where it is set to the words 
‘*Lascia la spina, cogli la rosa ;” so that it had been twice previously 
used by Handel before it found a final resting-place in Rinaldo. 
Perhaps even finer as music, though less popular in style than the 
song ust named, is ‘Cara sposa” (p. 39), of which it is said that 





Handel considered it one of the two best songs he ever wrote, the 
other one being ‘‘ Ombra cara,” in Radamisto. The song ‘Il 
Tricerbero humiliato,”” which is in unison nearly throughout, and 
the spirited duet ‘Al trionfo del nostro furore,” should also be 
mentioned as among the finest numbers. The whole opera contains 
but a small proportion of those old-fashioned songs to be found in 
nearly all Handel's works, which, however they may have suited 
the taste of the last century, have no more than an historical interest 
at the present day. 

Of the rest of the operas before us we must speak very briefly. 
The difficulty with these very interesting works is that there is so 
much to say about them, that when the subject is once entered upon 
one hardly knows where to stop. Zeseo is noteworthy as being the 
only one of Handel's operas which is in five acts. The composer 
borrowed much less from it than from some of his other operas for 
his oratorios; the only movement which we have recognised as 
subsequently made use of being the song ‘‘ Pitt non cerca”’ (p. 55), 
which furnished the chief material for the duet in Susanna, ‘‘To my 
chaste Susanna’s praise.” The whole music of the part of Medea 
in this opera is of great dramatic power, and shows in a remarkable 
manner Handel’s power of individualising character. One or two 
interesting points of instrumentation are to be found in the score. 
One is in the song ‘‘ Vieni torna” (p. 56), where the bassoons, 
especially in the second part, are used quite in the modern manner ; 
another is the air ‘‘ Dal cupo baratro” (p. 76), which is in reality a 
trio for the voice and two oboes, the voice taking the lowest part of 
the harmony, and being doubled in unison by the violins. It is an 
almost universal idea that Handel’s scores are thin and colourless ; 
whereas, the fact is that none but those who have made a special 
study of them have an idea how interesting they are. It is hardly 
too much to say that there is scarcely a device of modern instru- 
mentation, the germ at least of which may not be found somewhere 
in Handel's works. At some future time we may possibly attempt 
to show this in these columns; for the present we content ourselves 
with the simple statement. 

The overture to Amadigi is interesting as an early example of 
the contrasts between the stringed and wind band, to which Handel 
was so partial, and of which the opening symphony of the Dettingen 
Te Deum, and the accompaniments to ‘‘ The fol is a man of 
war,” in Jsrael in Egypt, are among the best-known examples. 
Among the best songs in this work are ‘‘ Ah, spietato” (p. 17), with 
a most expressive oboe obligato, the ‘‘S' estinto @ I’ idol mio” 
(which, by the way, is borrowed from A/mira), and the very fine 
and richly-scored ‘‘ Pena tiranna" (p. 60), which begins somewhat 
like “ Lascia ch’ io pianga,”’ being in Sarabande rhythm, Amadigi 
has the peculiarity of containing a second ‘‘sinfonia,” constructed 
in the form of an overture, in the middle of the first act. Schoelcher, 
in his Life of Handel, says that this ‘‘ second overture,” as it was 
commonly called, is identical with the fourth oboe concerto. This, 
however, is an error, as the two works have nothing in common but 
their key, neither is the present movement to be found in the oboe 
concertos at all. 

The chief interest attaching to Muzio Scevola is that it was the 
opera which was written by three composers, each taking one act. 
It has always been stated that the first act was by Attilio, the second 
by Bononcini, and the third by Handel. Dr. Chrysander, how- 
ever, in the preface to the present edition names Mattei as the com- 
poser of the first act. As we have not the Doctor's Life of Handel 
by us, we do not know his reasons for the statement ; but he evidently 
takes it as a matter of course, and does not even mention Attilio’s 
name, and we are quite willing to accept it on his authority. Of 
course, only the third act of the opera is included in this collection. 
It is not one of Handel's strongest productions, nor is it needful to 
dwell on it in detail. The perusal gives us cause for thankfulness 
that, if this was the best of the three acts, we are not obliged to read 
through the other two. It is needless to say that it contains points 
of interest—it would hardly. be Handel's if it did not; but it is far 
inferior to such works as Agrippina or Rinaldo, to say nothing of 
the oratorios. 





The Seasons (Die Jahreszeiten). Oratorio, by JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Full score. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 


IT is somewhat curious that the universal popularity of the 
Creation should have caused Haydn's later oratorio to be almost 
entirely neglected. It might have been imagined that the success 
achieved by the former work would have directed general attention 
towards its companion ; but the reverse appears to have been the 
case, and we are probably within the mark when we say that of the 
average public it would be easier to find a hundred who know the 
Creation than one who is acquainted with the Seasons; while even 
among professional musicians there are probably comparatively few 
who, if asked, could give at once the themes of even the principal 
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pieces of the work. And yet Haydn's second oratorio is, as a 
whole, hardly if at all inferior to his first. True, it contains no 
single movement so adapted to catch the popular ear as ‘‘ The 
heavens are telling,"" and perhaps no one song which will ever be 
such a universal favourite as ‘‘With verdure clad ;” but the whole 
work abounds, nevertheless, in the most charming melodies, while 
its choral portions, for sustained power, are equal to anything that 
Haydn ever wrote. As an example of the former may be named 
the first bass song, ‘‘With eagerness the husbandman,” the theme 
of which Rossini would seem to have appropriated almost note for 
note in his ‘‘ Zitti, zitti.”. Other instances are the lovely duet and 
chorus, ‘‘Oh, what num’rous charms unfolding!” the exquisite 
Bey song ‘‘Oh, what comfort to the senses!” and the cavatina 
‘Light and life in sadness languish,’ as well as the choruses 
‘Come, gentle Spring,” ‘‘ Be propitious, bounteous Heaven,” and 
the finale to the ‘‘Summer.” In the fugal style, nothing finer is to 
be found in Haydn's works than the last chorus of the ‘‘Spring,” 
and the trio and chorus with which the work concludes, “Then 
comes the great and glorious morn,” while, as descriptive music, the 
storm chorus in “Summer,” the hunting and drinking choruses in 
‘‘Autumn,” and the spinning-wheel chorus in “ Winter” are 
admirable. 

Haydn's orchestration, though containing none of the highly 
elaborate combinations to be found in modern scores, is always 
interesting to the musician, because it is invariably clear, well- 
balanced, and appropriate. The score of the Seasons is no exception 
to this general rule ; its effectiveness is only equalled by its sim- 
es. We do not mean that the instrumentation is thin. Haydn 


ew well enough how to make a noise when he wanted, as for | 


instance in the storm chorus (p. 126 of the score); but he prefers, as 
a general rule, to produce his effects by a few skilfully-placed notes, 
rather than by (in modern fashion) piling one mass of instruments 
upon another. The soprano song (p. 117) illustrates this. Here, 
excepting the important oboe obligato, there is but little to do for 
the wind instruments, and yet every note tells, and the score may 
be called a perfect picture. 

The present edition is, like all the Peters series, beautifully printed, 
and of a convenient size. The price is ridiculously low—little more 
than a fifth of that of theold edition. Thereis only one drawback to 
it: the publishers have unfortunately reprinted the early English ver- 
sion of the text, which would seem to have been made by a German 
very imperfectly acquainted with our language, and which is fre- 
quently clumsy and sometimes ludicrous. It is a pity that a better 
translation was not used—such, for instance, as the excellent one 
given in Novello’s edition of the vocal score. 





Treatise on Counterpoint. 


German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, by FRANKLIN 
TAYLOR. Cramer & Co. 


THE name of Herr Richter is well known on the Continent as that of 


one of the highest authorities on questions connected with the theory | 


of music. Heis one of the professors at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
and a composer (chiefly, we believe, of sacred music) of no mean 
ability. It is, however, probably as a teacher that he has earned his 
highest distinction, and will be longest remembered. His Lehrbuch 
der Harmonie has been translated into English by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor. We do not know what amount of acceptance it has met 
with in this country; but from some considerable practical expe- 
rience of its utility as a text-book, we can speak in the highest terms 
of its great merits. It is thorough, systematic, well graduated, and, 
above all, clear ; and if it is not generally appreciated it can only 
be because it is not known. 

The present treatise appears to be fully equal to its predecessor, 
with which it is uniform in size and appearance. We have not yet 
had the opportunity of testing it as a class-book, but have been 
carefully through it, and therefore feel no hesitation in recommending 
it. We cannot now enter fully into the details of its plan; but a 
word or two should be said as to the respects in which it differs 
from most previous works on the subject. In his Introduction the 
author says that his method ‘‘is based, with certain limitations, on 
the old systems, as found in the works of Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, 
and others.” The ‘‘five orders” of counterpoint used by the old 
theorists are here reduced to three— note against note, two notes 
against one, both with and without syncopations, and four notes 
against one. The most important point in which the present differs 
from earlier works on the subject is that the four-part contrapuntal 
phrase is used as the starting-point, instead of the two-part ; the 
justification of this course being found in the greater importance in 
modern music, as compared with the ancient, of the harmonic pro- 
gression. After treating the three orders of four-part counterpoint, 
those in three and two parts are dealt with, and then counterpoint 


Translated and adapted from the | 


In five, six, and more parts. The various kinds of double, triple, 
and quadruple counterpoint form the subject of the latter part of the 
work ; and two Appendices are given—the first on the best method 
of study, and the second on the Gregorian modes. Mr. Taylor in 
his preface states that certain points are included in this book which 
were omitted from the translation of the 7reatise on Harmony, as 
more fitly belonging to the subject of counterpoint. The English 
version seems excellently done, though we have not the original 
German by us for comparison. We hope Mr. Taylor will be 
encouraged to translate also Richter’s Lehréuch der Fuge, and thus 
to complete one of the best series of theoretical instruction books 
which have ever come under our notice. 





Tears, idle Tears. Song, for Soprano or Contralto Voice, with 


Orchestra. By HERBERTS. OAKELEY. Full Score. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 


'Tis not alone that thou art fair. Song, with Orchestra. By 
HERBERT S. OAKELEY. Edition A for Tenor; edition B for 
Baritone. Full Scores. Lamborn Cock, 


Ir is a rare thing at the present day to meet with songs published 
in full score, at least in this country. German musicians (or pub- 
lishers ?) are more enterprising ; but here it is hardly one song in a 
thousand which is issued otherwise than with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Professor Oakeley’s two songs are well written, and show a 
musical feeling too frequently wanting in compositions of this class ; 
the scoring is tasteful, and evinces knowledge of the resources of an 
orchestra. The two versions of the song, ‘"Tis not alone that 
thou art fair,’’ have an entirely different score ; that for baritone 
appears to us rather the more effective. It is a pity thatin ‘‘ Tears, 
idle tears,” Professor Oakeley should have deviated from the ordi- 
nary disposition of the instruments, as nothing seems to be gained 
thereby, and to those not much accustomed to scores the music 
; becomes a little more difficult to read. 





A Garland of Shakespearian and other Old-fashioned Songs. Set 
| to Music by C. HUBERT H. PARRY. Lamborn Cock, 


WE have more than once before now had occasion to review some 
of Mr. Parry's compositions in these columns; but on no occasion 
have we done so with more pleasure than in noticing the present 
series of songs. They are not only thoroughly well written, but 


the ‘‘ old-fashioned " character of the poems illustrated. They are, 
moreover, free from commonplace, and so equal in merit that we 
cannot select any for special praise. We therefore content our- 
selves with giving their names, and recommending the whole series 
to amateur vocalists, who will find none of them exacting. The 
six numbers are entitled ‘‘On a day, alack the day !"’ (Shakes- 
peare), ‘‘A Spring Song” (Shakespeare), ‘‘ A Contrast’’ (Anony- 
mous), ‘‘Concerning Life” (B. Daniel), ‘A Sea Dirge’’ (Shakes- 
| peare), and ‘‘Merry Margaret” (John Skelton). 


} 
| they have a quaint grace about them which exactly harmonises with 





SHEET MUSIC, 


WHEN we say that we have no fewer than sixty-eight pieces of 
sheet music awaiting review this month, our readers, and we hope 
composers also, will see the absolute impossibllity of noticing them 
all. ‘-We must content ourselves with making a selection of those 
which present most features of interest, and simply cataloguing 
others ; while in the not too infrequent cases in which there is 
nothing to be said about a piece, we shall say it accordingly. 


PIANO MUSIC, 


The Edinburgh March, by HERBERT S. OAKELEY (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.) was performed at the recent festival at Liverpool. It 
is very pleasing and melodious, and also somewhat reminiscent of 
Mendelssohn’s marches. 

Concert Study for the Piano, by J. BAPTISTE CALKIN (Ashdown 
and Parry) is a very well written and by no means remarkably easy 
study on double notes for both hands, the practice of which will be 
found very improving. 

Wayside Sketches (No. 4), by ARTHUR O'LEARY (Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.) is very graceful and elegant. We remember to have 
played with pleasure some of the earlier numbers of this series. 
The fourth is quite as good as its predecessors, and we can honestly 
recommend it. It is only of moderate difficulty. 

The Golden Trumpets, Processional March, by A. Gopwin 
Fow es (Weekes & Co.), is so clumsily, and at times inoonéctly 
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harmonised, that we should have consigned it to its appropriate 
place (the waste-paper basket) without a word, but for the fact that 
the composer writes himself down ‘‘Fellow of the College of 
Organists.” We had always been under the impression that the 
examination for a fellowship of that institution included the study 
of harmony. We suppose, however, that we were mistaken ; as it is 
otherwise inconceivable to us, judging from the present specimen of 
his work, that Mr. Fowles was not ‘‘ plucked.” 

Rossini's Overture to ‘‘ Semiramide,” arranged as a pianoforte 
duet, by E. PAVER (Augener & Co.), will need no recommendation. 
and is mentioned here because it completes the large series of over- 
tures, thirty-six in all, which Mr. Pauer has arranged for two and 
four hands. 

The following pieces, some new and some reprints, can be cata- 
logued as useful for teaching purposes. Polonaise, from ‘‘ La Vie 
pour le Czar,” by BRINLEY RICHARDS ; Zephirine, Wanda, Die 
Libelle, and An der Wiege, by GUSTAV LANGE ; Robin Adair and 
The Wish, by RICHARD F. HARVEY (all the above published by 
A. Hammond & Co.) ; Good Wishes, by HENRY CHARLES BANISTER 
(Weekes & Co.) ; Gavotte Chevalresque de Fliege, by MAURICE LEE, 
La Fontaine and Le Tremolo, by CHARLES MAYER, La Truite 
and La Fontaine, of Schubert, by STEPHEN HELLER, Sérénade de 
Schubert, by F. Liszt, and L'Eméraude, by F. HUNTEN (ail by 
Augener & Co.). 

The following are among the latest novelties in dance music :— 
Nouveillen, Waltzes, Unter den Linden, Waltzes, and Schén Siischen, 
Polka, by JosEF GuNG'L (Hammond & Co) ; and Entre Calazs et 
Douvres, Galop, and /n der Neuen Heimath, Walzer, by KELFR 
iain (Cramer & Co.) ; also Autumn Flowers, Valse, by HERVE 

itto). 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Allegro Maestoso and Andante, for the Organ, by E. H. TuRPIN 
(Weekes & Co,), are not only thoroughly well written, but are both 
of them interesting as music, and can be heartily recommended to 
organists. 

March (No. 7 of Original Pieces for the Organ), by F. E. GLAD- 
STONE (Augener & Co.), is a very good specimen of a class of com- 
position in which it is more than ordinarily difficuit to be even 
tolerably original. Mr. Gladstone's march is (it need hardly be 
said) skilfully written, and has sufficient novelty about it to make 
it acceptable both to players and hearers. 

Introduction, Variations, and Fugue on “ Ferusalem the Golden,” 
by IRVINE DEARNALEY (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is a sample of a 
class of composition for which we-confess to have no special liking. It 
is very difficult, unless one has the skill of a Bach or Mendelssohn, 
to write a really effective set of variations on a hymn tune. The 
present ones are not bad of their kind ; their weak point is too great 
monotony, arising from the fact that in all the variations it is merely 
the figuration which is changed, while the harmonies are unaltered. 

The Night ts departing, chorus from Mendelssohn's: ‘‘ Lobge- 
sang,” arranged for the organ by ALBERT E. BisHop (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.), is a very fair transcription of a movement which it is 
very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to arrange in an entirely 
satisfactory manner for the organ. Mr. Bishop has done his work 
carefully and conscientiously, and has produced as good an arrange- 
ment of the chorus as we think we are likely to meet with. 


VOCAL, 


The Young Mother, Three Songs, by ARTHUR SULLIVAN (Cramer 
& Co.), are all good specimens of their composer's talents, Mr. 
Sullivan always writes his best music when he has the best poetry, 
and we are not therefore surprised to find the second song of this 
set, the words of which are by George Eliot, superior to its com- 
panions. 

Qui vive, by LEOPOLD AMAT (Cramer & Co.), is a really excellent 
and striking scena. We do not like the effect of the challenge 
spoken instead of sung, but this is simply a matter of individual 
taste. If well rendered, the song would be most effective. 

The Song of the Spanish Exile, by GEORGE SOTHERN (Weekes 
& Co.), is a very successful imitation of the national Spanish music, 
the Bolero rhythm being well treated. The song is a good one. 

Up, ye dames, ye lasses gay, A FRANKLIN HARVEY (Augener 
& Co.), is a good telling song, which would have been even better 
but for the consecutive fifths (probably an unlucky slip) at the end 
of the third page. 

The Cavalier’s Whisper, by HUMPHREY J. STARK (Ashdown & 
Parry), is a very taking and fairly original song, which can be safely 
recommended. 

Where art, thou beloved, to-morrow ? Trio alla Canone, by C, J. 











DUCHEMIN (Ashdown and Parry), is not only very graceful and 
pleasing musically, but very skilfully and ingeniously written. 

Te Deum in c, by LANGDON CoLBuRNE (Novello, Ewer & Co.), 
is effective, and suitable for average choirs. 

In addition to the above, we give the following catalogue of songs, 
selected from the music sent to us, as being all more or less merito- 
rious in various ways. The larger number of them, being ballads, 
require no detailed criticism :— 

Golden Dreams, by HERVE (Cramer & Co.), The Sparkling Stars 
of Night that Shine, by CHARLES GARDNER (Lamborn Cock), Why 
do I love thee yet ? by Geonce LINLEY (W. Morley), Only to Know, 
and Like a Summer Shower, by ALFRED PLUMPTON (W. Morley), 
Thy Face, by C. H. R. MARRIOTT (Cramer & Co.), The Happiest 
Land, by W. C. SELLE (A. Hammond & Co.), Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep (new edition), The Watchman, and Pepita, by 
J. P. KNiGHT (W. Morley), Zhy Spirit's low Replies, by ROSETTA 
O'LEARY VINNING (Lamborn Cock), Meet me early, by P. 
GUGLIELMO (Weekes & Co.), and Fazrer Still, and Broken Toys, 
by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT (Weekes & Co.) 


Concerts, Xe. 


—~——— 
DR. HANS VON BULOW'S RECITALS. 


Dr. von BULOw’s first recital of the present season, given at St. 
James's Hall, before a crowded audience, on the 31st October, was 
as unique in character as it was interesting to musicians. The 
entire programme was devoted to three works of Beethoven's, viz., 
the Sonata Pathétique, in Cc minor, Op. 13 ; the Grand Sonata, in 
B flat, Op. 106; and the Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by 
Diabelli, in c major, Op. 120. It is satisfactory to be able to state 
that Dr. von Biilow, who suffered severely from illness during the 
summer, has returned to us in excellent health, and on the present 
occasion was playing his very best. The ‘‘ Pathétique” is among 
the most familiar of Beethoven's sonatas which come within the range 
of amateur players. Von Biilow’s rendering of it was an excellent 
lesson for those players whose prevailing fault is to take the slow 
movements of Beethoven too quick, and the quick movements not 
quick enough. Many must have been as much struck with the 
slow pace—the true Beethovenian adagio—at which Von Biilow took 
the slow movement, as they must have been amazed at the rapidity 
of the finale. 

Each of the other two too seldom heard works may, without 
doubt, be regarded as the culminating point of the class of piano- 
forte music to which each belongs. In extent and artistic importance 
the sonata is as far beyond all Beethoven's other sonatas as the thirty- 
three variations are in advance of all his other attempts in this direc- 
tion. Both were creations of the latter period of. his career, the 
sonata being composed in 1818, and the variations, his last work for 
the pianoforte, in 1823. ‘The sonata was none the less welcome for 
having been played by Dr. von Biilow at one of his recitals towards 
the close of last year. The variations were now played by him for 
the first time here. It will be interesting to hear Von Biilow’s own 
opinion of these variations, so eloquently expressed in a note prefixed 
to his edition of them (see Cotta’s edition of Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Works, Vol. V.). Von Biilow writes, ‘‘In this giant tone-creation 
the editor recognises ina manner the microcosm of the Beethovenian 
genius in general, if not, indeed, also an epitome of the entire tone- 
world. Herein all the evolutions of musical thought and of sound- 
fancy—from the sublimest musings to the broadest humour—by their 
incomparably rich variety, attain the highest eloquence. Inexhaustible 
is the study of this work; illimitable is the nourishment which its con- 
tents offer to the musical brains of whole generations to come. A 
more splendid testimony of the absence of decline, and, indeed, of the 
highest enhancement of creative powers at the commencement of 
old age, no other author has ever given to the world. The disregard 
this work met with for several years after its publication must be put 
down, on the one hand, to the ‘indifference of contemporary musi- 
cians, and, on the other, to their relatively low grade of culture. In 
proof thereof it is only necessary to refer to the fifty variations upon 
this same waltz which Diabelli commissioned fifty of the most eminent 
musicians of Germany to compose, and which were published—in 
behalf of a charitable object—at the same time. The almost 
incredible depth of degradation which is perceptible in these at once 
shows the right measure of the solitary height upon which Beethoven 
stood.” 

Scarcely less interesting is it to read the modest puff put forth by 
the publishers, Cappi and Diabelli, in the Vienna paper of the day, 
June 16th, 1823. rranslated, it runs as follows :— 

‘The variations which we now offer to the world are not of the 
ordinary kind, but constitute a great and important masterpiece, 
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worthy to rank beside the imperishable creations of the old classical | 
authors, and such as only Beethoven, the greatest living representa- | 
tive of genuine art, alone can furnish. The most original forms of 

thought, and the boldest turns of harmony, are here exhausted ; | 
all the effects proper to a legitimate style of pianoforte playing are 

made use of ; and the work is the more interesting from the circum- 

Stance that it emanates from a theme which no one else has re- 

garded as capable of such a treatment, as that in which our high 

master stands alone among his contemporaries. The splendid 

fugues, No. 24 and No. 32, will surprise every admirer and con- 

noisseur of the serious style, no less than the Nos. 6, 16, 17, 23, &c., 

will be acceptable to brilliant players ; and generally speaking, all 

these variations, by the novelty of their ideas, by the carefulness of 
their elaboration, and the beauty of their richly-artistic transitions, 

assign for this work a place beside the well-known masterpieces of a 

similar scope by Seb. Bach. We are proud, therefore, to have been 

the means of occasioning this composition, and in regard to the 

engraving of it, have taken the greatest pains to combine elegance 
with correctness.” 

Whether regarded as an executive display, or as a feast for the 
intellect, this recital was one altogether without a precedent. One 
came away from it, awed alike by the genius of the composer and 
the ski!l of his exponent—each adequate to the other. 

Dr. von Biilow’s second ‘‘recital’’ being more varied in character, 
was more comprehensive in its intention. The programme com- 
prised Handel's Suite, in D minor; Schumann's Fantasie, ‘‘ Ein 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” Op. 26; Bach’s Prelude and Fugue, 
in G (from Book I. of the ‘‘ Forty-eight”); the Sarabande and 
Passepied, in‘E minor, and the Bourrée, in A mind?, from the 
**English” Suites; W. S. Bennett’s Toccata, Op. 38 ; Moscheles's 
Capriccio, Op. 51, No. 3; Schubert's Impromptu, Up. go, No. 3; 
Beethoven's Rondo (posthumous), Op. £29; Chopin’s Notturno, 
Op. 55, No. 2; a Polonaise, in D flat, by Moniuszko ; a set of 
Variations, on an Original Theme, by Tschaikowsky, Op. 19, No. 
6; and three works by Liszt—viz., an Etude de Corcert, ‘‘ Ricor- 
danza,” the Valse-impromptu, in A flat, and the Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No. 12, dedicated to Herr Joachim. In spite of an attractive 
concert at the Crystal Palace at the same hour, there was againa 
crowded and appreciative audience. Of the two works by Russian 
composers, heard here for the first time, the Variations by Tschai- 
kowsky struck us as remarkably clever, original, and effective. Of 
the rest it need only be said that Dr. von Biilow’s rendering was as 
admirable as it was wonderful. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


AT the fourth concert no less than three works were heard for the 
first time at these concerts—one of them for the first time in Eng- 
land. They were a symphony by Haydn; Weber's concerto tor 
clarinet and orchestra, in E flat, Op. 74; and three of Brahms’s 
‘* Ungarische Tanze” (Hungarian Dances), arranged for orchestra. 
The symphony by Haydn was that in c, generally known in Eng- 
land as No. 1 of the Salomon Set. It was welcome, as Haydn's 
symphonies, which are not too frequently heard nowadays, always 
are. Weber's concerto served to introduce Mr. Clinton as the 
successor of the late lamented Mr. Pape. May a double portion 
of his spirit fall upon him! Having during last season proved his 
efficiency at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, there can be 
little doubt of his fitness to fill the important post of first clarinet 
here. Brahms’s,Hungarian Dances, originally written as pianoforte 
duets, are favourites with duet-players, but are probably more 
familiar to the general concert-going public, from their arrangement 
by Herr Joachim for violin. So taking and charmingly character- 
istic are they, that many must have wished to see them arranged 
for orchestra long before Herr Brahms decided upon treating them 
in this way. That Mr. Manns should have brought them forward 
within a year of their first being heard at Leipzig in this form is as 
satisfactory as it is to his credit. The three dances which Herr 
3rahms has made choice of are Nos. 1, 3, and 6, of the originals. 
We look forward to welcoming the remainder of the set similarly 
treated. The overtures were Rossini’s to The Stege of Corinth and 
Mendelssohn's to A Midsummer Night's Dream. The vocalists 
were Mme. Sinico-Campobello and Mr. E. Lloyd. 

The fifth concert, being the nearest to the anniversary of Men- 
delssohn’s death (Nov. 4, 1847), commenced with the overture to Sé. 
Paul, followed (for the first time at these concerts) by the same 
composer's setting for voices and orchestra, of the Ninety-fifth 
Psalm, Op. 46. In common with other of Mendelssohn’s works 
of a similar scope, this fine work, which fairly claims a place by 
the side of his oratorios, has met with unmerited neglect. Critics 
have remarked upon the unsatisfactoriness of its commencing in E 
flat arid ending in G minor. Mr. Grove, however, has discovered 


ationg Mehdelssohn’s manuscripts a chorus iti E flat evidently in- 





tended to conclude it, and has disposed of the objection by a 
promise of an early repetition of a performance of it with this 
important addition. We look forward, therefore, to an early oppor- 
tunity of reverting to it. Another novelty was an overture to Romeo 
and Fuliet, by the late H. H. Pierson, whose works, some of which 
have been lately published in Germany, seem now to have begun 
to command more attention in England than they did during his 
lifetime. Until more of them have been heard, it seems best to 
abstain from attempting to assign to Pierson his rightful place 
among modern composers. The symphony was Beethoven's, No. 
8, in F. The principal vocalists were Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mlle. Thekla Fischer, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. They were well 
supported in Mendelssohn's Psalm by the Crystal Palace Choir, 
which betokened evident signs of improvement. 

sixth, once, was memorable for the production (for the 
first time in England) of Joachim Raff's symphony in E, ‘‘ Lenore,” 
Op. 177. After the striking impression made by Raff's pianoforte 
concerto in C minor, on the occasion of its being played by Dr. von 
Biilow at the first of the Wagner Society’s concerts last season, it 
was easy to foresee that it would not be long before one of the 
same composer’s symphonic works would be brought to a hearing. 
Indeed, this same ‘‘ Lenore” symphony was announced in the 
Philharmonic Society’s prospectus of last season, but, strangely 
enough, it did not get beyond a rehearsal there. The glory and 
credit of being the first to bring it to an actual hearing remained 
for Mr. Manns. The choice of it testifies very highly to his judg- 
ment. We can recall no previous occasion on which a symphony 
by a comparatively unknown composer has on a first hearing been 
apparently conducive of such entire satisfaction to the audience 
generally. The enthusiasm which each movement evoked was 
quite unprecedented. This remarkable piece of ‘“ programme” 
music was suggested by Biirger’s well-known ballad, which Raft 
has completed by a musical prologue depicting the early loves of 
Wilhelm and Lenore, and their separation on his going off to the 
wars. His work is divided into three parts—Part I., consisting of 
an allegro in E major, and an andante quasi larghetto in A fiat, 
is entitled “ Happiness in love” (Liebesgliick) ; Part [I., ‘* Parting ” 
(Trennung}, is a march ; and Part IIIL., ‘‘ Reunion in death,” is an 
allegro descriptive of the horrible night-ride, as told in Biirger’s 
ballad. The idea of thus complementing Biirger’s legend with a 
view to making it the ground-work of a symphony is not one which 
recommends itself at first, from the feeling that love is too well worn 
a subject to be treated anew, especially in a symphonic form, but 
the objection altogether vanishes when one finds that Raff has 
treated it with a fervour and effect commensurate with the intensity 
of alove which could call up a lover from his grave. Exuberant 
joy and passionate longing are the leading characteristics of the 
first two movements. The march is of a martial character, the trio 
recalling, at least in sentiment, Cliarchen’s song in Egmont, ‘‘ Die 
Trommel geriihret.” So far all is clear and appreciable, even on a 
first hearing. Though less obvious, the intention of the finale to 
depict the fearful images of the poem in succession, accompanied 
throughout by the clatter of the spectre horse’s hoofs, is sufficiently 
apparent. The ride at an end, and the grave reached, a broad 
chorale-like theme in E major succeeds in apt illustration of the 
hymn of the spirits with which the poem (translated by Alfred 
Baskervill) closes :— 


* Forbear! forbear! though hearts should break, 
Blaspheme not, lest God’s wrath thou wake! 
Thy body’s knell we toll : 
May God preserve thy soul !’’ 


As if in answer to their prayer, and in celebration of Lenore’s 
passage to eternal rest, a grand harmonious burst from the full 
orchestra brings the work to a triumphant termination. We should 
all feel grateful to Mr. Manns for the production of this truly 
remarkable work. That it will lead to a hearing of others from the 
same pen may be counted upon as a certainty. 

Another special feature of this concert was Mr. Walter Bache’s 
brilliant performance of Liszt's highly effective and ingenious 
arrangement, for pianoforte and orchestra, of Weber’s grand polo- 
naise brillante, Op. 72, by which, on this his first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace, he fully maintained the high reputation, both as 
a pianist and an artist, which he had already won at his own recitals 
and concerts. Whatever exception may be taken to the freedom 
with which Liszt has treated Weber's text, it must be admitted that 
he has furnished pianists with a most taking and effective piece for 
the concert-room which formerly was only suited to a drawing-room 








| performance. If Liszt, or Henselt, or some other equally compe- 
tent person were to subject Weber’s concertos to a similar treatment, 
there would be some chance of our occasionally hearing these fine 
works, which in their original condition pianists seem to regard as 
unpresentable. The overtures were Beethoven's ‘‘ Coriolan,” and 
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Boieldieu’s Les Deux Nuits, With what end the latter was brought 
forward (for the first time), except to make more apparent the in- 
feriority of French music to German, we are at a loss to divine. The 
vocalists were Mme. Otto-Alvsleben and Mr. Santley. Both made 
choice of songs by Schumann. 

A symphony by Spohr (No. 1, in E flat), and a pianoforte 
concerto by Liszt, were heard here for the first time, at the seventh 
concert. ‘The interest attaching to Spohr’s symphony was more 
historical than intrinsic, it being his first attempt in works of this 
class. The cold indifference with which it was received, contrasted 
with the enthusiasm evoked by Raff's symphony of the previous 
week, seemed to betoken a leaning on the part of the audience 
towards the future rather than a desire to be instructed in regard to 
the past. Liszt’s second concerto (in A major), if not so taking on 
a first hearing as his first concerto (in E flat), is at least as remark- 
able a work. For this first hearing of it in England we are indebted 
to Mr. E. Dannreuther, who played it throughout superbly. A work 
of so recondite a character should not be dismissed after a single 
hearing. That Mr. Dannreuther will be induced to repeat it at an 
early date is much to be wished. The overtures were Mozart’s 
Zauberfléte, and Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas. The vocalists were 
Mme. Sinico-Campobello and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Tile seventeenth season of these admirable concerts, supple- 
mented as usual by similar entertainments on Saturday afternoons, 
commenced most auspiciously on the gth ult., when the audience 
attracted to St. James’s Hall was by far the largest we have ever 
seen there on the opening night of the season. It is satisfactory to 
find that these concerts, which all along have been as instructive as 
they have been entertaining, not only maintain their high ground, 
but of late have shown decided progress. Messrs. Chappell have 
recently issued a catalogue of all the instrumental works performed at 
them during the sixteen preceding seasons. It forms a very complete 
compendium of chamber-music, and from the admission into it of 
such names as Brahms, Raff, Rheinberger, Rubinstein, Saint Saéns,’ 
&c., it becomes apparent that a more progressive policy has of late 
been adopted than at first was followed. Extended interest and 
more numerous audiences have been the result. Dr. von Biilow was 
the chief attraction at the first two concerts, contributing his full 
share of the work by playing in two of the three concerted pieces at 
each, besides his solos. At the first, which opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s string quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No. 3 (MM. Sainton, 
L. Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze), he was heard with Signor Pezze—who 
proved himself an efficient substitute for Signor Piatti, absent 
through illness—in Beethoven's sonata in A major, Op. 69, and, 
with MM. Sainton and Pezze, in Rubinstein’s trio in B flat, Op. 52, 
which fully bore out the favourable impression it made on its first 
presentation here towards the close of last season. For his solo, 
which was given with striking effect, he made choice of Beethoven’s 
beautiful sonata in E major, Op. 109. Miss Antoinette Sterling 
was the vocalist, and was heard to the best advantage in four of 
Schumann’s loveliest songs—viz., 1, 2, 7, and 8 of Heine's ‘‘Dichter- 
liebe.” 

Herr Straus was the leader at the second concert, and Sig. Piatti 
had also returned to his post. That it was an unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the audience to see these two great artistes in their places 
again, was made fully apparent by the applause with which they 
were greeted, and which followed their execution, with MM. Ries 
and Zerbini, of Schumann’s fine quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 
For his solo Dr. von Biilow made choice of Handel's Suite in p 
minor, which he gave with the same astonishing effect as at one of 
his late recitals, He was also heard, with Sig. Piatti, in Beethoven's 
sonata in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, and, with MM. Straus and 
Piatti, in Spohr's trio, in A minor, Op. 124, which, heard here for 
the first time, proved a very welcome addition to Mr. Chappell's 
répertoire. Songs by Hummel and Schumann were contributed by 
Mile. Nita Gaétano. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Messrs. NOVELLO AND Co.'s bold undertaking, to which attention 
was called in our last issue—to give a concert on a grand scale here 
on six evenings of every week, except during two months in the year 
—was duly inaugurated on the 7th ult. To attempt anything 
approaching to a complete record of the progress of so gigantic a 
scheme would carry us far beyond our scope. The programmes 
alone would swallow up the whole space which we are enabled to 
devote to concert performances. It must suffice, therefore, for the 

resent to note a few particulars. Improvements have been made 
in the acoustical condition of the hall by lowering the velarium and 
raising the floor of the arena, which, if not completely successful in 








banishing the painful echo from all parts of the building, have at 
least greatly diminished it. Approach to the building has been 
facilitated by the provision of an extra supply of omnibuses, as well 
as of trains on the Metropolitan Railway, travellers by which may 
now reach the concert hall under cover of the arcades of the Exhibi- 
tion galleries from an entrance opposite the South Kensington 
Museum. The plan put forward of devoting Mondays to ballads, 
&c., Tuesdays for the most part to English composers, Wednes- 
days to classical music, Thursdays to oratorios, Fridays to works 
of the ‘‘New Gérman” school, especially those of Wagner, 
and Saturdays to dance music, has up to this time been 
closely adhered to. It can, however, but be regarded as expe- 
rimental, and open to modification. The band, the most im- 
portant feature of these concerts, seeing that its services are to 
be requisitioned for every concert, at present consists of but 
seventy executants, but it is understood will be reinforced by 
additions from the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on 
the close of the Promenade Concerts there. Though not yet 
all that a band should be, from the progress already noticeable, 
it at least promises efficiency. No pains seemed to have been 
spared to engage the best available talent in the metropolis among 
both vocal and instrumental soloists. To enumerate them all we 
must forbear. In looking through the programmes of the first 
three weeks’ operations, one cannot but be struck by the regard 
shown to English composers. The list includes Professor Oakeley's 
march, ‘* Edinburgh,” Mr. J. F. Barnett’s fantasia, ‘‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's capriccio in EF, 
Mr, Cusin’s concerto in A minor, Mr. J. F. Barnett’s overture- 
symphonique, Mr. Sullivan's symphony, and the following over- 
tures: — The Sapphire Necklace (Sullivan), ‘‘ Les Naiades” 
(Bennett), ‘‘ Festival’ (Macfarren), ‘‘ Andromeda” (H. Gadsby), 
and ‘‘The Templar” (H. Leslie). On the so-called ‘‘ Wagner 
nights” Wagner has been represented by selections from 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger, by the Kaiser- 
marsch, and the overture to Der Fliegender Hollander. Among 
other special items of interest, we should not pass over two 
symphonies by Niels W. Gade, Nos. 1 and 4, Liszt's pianoforte 
concerto in E flat, and Fantasie Hongroise (Dr. von Biilow) 
Henselt’s concerto (Mr. Oscar Berringer), and the overtures to 
Spontini’s Olympia and Berlioz's Benvenuto Cellini. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. 

THE first of the ninth series of chamber-music concerts, estab- 
lished by Mr. Henry Holmes in 1868, was given at St. George’s 
Hall on the 18th ult. Mr. Holmes was associated on this occasion 
with Mr. G. H. Betjemann (second violin), Mr. F. Amor (viola), 
Signor Pezze (violoncello), and Mr. Walter Macfarren (pianoforte). 
The quartets performed were Schubert’s in G major, and Bee- 
thoven’s in C minor, No. 4, Op. 18. A hearing of Schubert’s seldom- 
played quartet—which if not the most taking on a first hearing, is, 
on account of its extended form and breadth of treatment, among 
the most strikingly individual of his works in this class—was a rare 
treat to musicians. The novelty of the evening was a sonata in E 
for pianoforte and violoncello, composed by Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and executed by him in company with Signor Pezze. It proved a 
very pleasing and effective composition, though, as some may have 
thought, too redolent of Mendelssohn for a new work of the present 
day. At the close of it, as well as after playing Mendelssohn’s 
** Seventeen Variations Sérieuses,” Mr. Macfarren was loudly re- 
called, A similar compliment awaited Mr. Holmes after playing 
a ‘‘ Romanza e toccata” of his own, to which he responded by a 
gigue of Corelli. Songs by Mendelssohn and F. Clay were con- 
tributed by Miss Emma Beasley, a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music, whose voice and style are alike commendable. Mr. Holmes 
has put forth an excellent scheme for the season. The novelties 
promised include Brahms’s string quartet in A minor, No. 2, 
Op. 51. ; the same composer's quintet, for pianoforte and strings, 
in F minor, Op. 34; and a trio for pianoforte and strings in F, by 
Niels W. Gade. 


HMlusical Potes, 


—~— oe - 

Mr. W. REA’s excellent annual series of orchestral and choral 
concerts at Newcastle, which took place between the sth and 31st of 
October last, have been fully equal in interest to those of previous 
years. In addition toa large number of overtures, selections, and 
miscellaneous instrumental and vocal pieces, the following large 
works have been produced during the series :— Symphonies : Mozart 
in E flat, and “Jupiter,” Haydn in B flat, Beethoven, Nos. 1, 4, 
and 6 (Pastoral), and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch” and ‘‘ Italian.” 
Concertos, &c.: Bach in Dp minor, Beethoven in G and E flat, Men- 
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delssohn in G minor and D minor, and Schumann's Concertstiick in 
G, Op. 92. Large vocal works: Handel's Messiah and Fudas 
Maccabeus, Mendelssohn's Elijah, Athalie, and Loreley, Schu- 


mann’s Paradise and the Peri, and Randegger’s Fridolin, 
list speaks for itself. 


WE announced in these columns a few months since that a 
resident orchestra was about to be established in Glasgow, This 
project has now been carried into effect, and the first of a series of 
sixteen weekly concerts was given at the City Hall on the 3rd ult. 
From the detailed and ably written critique in the Glasgow Herald, 
it would appear to have been a complete success. We have not 
seen any notice of the subsequent concerts, but to judge from the 
composition of the orchestra, a list of the members of which lies 
before us, there is no reason to doubt that the promise of the 
opening performance has been fully sustained by those which have 
succeeded it. 


Two excellent concerts were given in the Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, 
on the 11th and r2th ult. At the former, which was an orchestral 
one, the chief features were Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter’ symphony, the 
overtures to Fidelio, Oberon, and Masaniello, the ballet-music from 
Schubert's Rosamunde, and Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Mario- 
nette.” The concert on the following evening was given by the 
Dundee Amateur Choral Union, and included Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria, Brahms’s Song of Destiny, a selection from Smart's Facod, 
and Mendelssohn’s finale to Lore/ey. The resident orchestra from 
Glasgow, referred to in our last paragraph, took part in both 
concerts. 


Mr. F, E, GLADSTONE gave another of his excellent organ re- 
citals at the Dome, Brighton, on the 6th ult. 


THE Musical Artists’ Society will hold their first trial of new 
compositions for the present series on the 12th inst. This excellent 
institution, which is intended in some measure to fill the gap caused 
by the dissolution of the late Society of British Musicians, deserves 
more general support than it has yet obtained. Its object is to 
afford English composers an opportunity of producing their works. 
At present its efforts are confined to chamber music, but they would 
doubtless be extended did circumstances allow. Those who were 
present at the two trials held last season will agree with us as to the 
great interest of much of the music produced. 


Cork.—The spirited proprietors of the Munster Hall gave two 
very successful concerts on Friday evening, 20th, and Saturday 
morning, 21st ult., at which the following distinguished artistes 
appeared :—Mlle. Carlotta Patti, Mlle. De Grandeville, Signor 
Danieli, Mr. Wadmore (Baritone), M. Theodore Ritter, Solo Piano- 
forte, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Conductor. The programmes were 
carefully selected, and the playing of Mons, Ritter, and the charm- 
ing singing of Mlle. Patti, created great enthusiasm, while Mr. 
Wadmore was also highly successful. The Hall on both occasions 
was crowded, and encores were the order of the day, for Mlle. Patti 
sang six songs instead of ¢hree, in deference to the wishes of her 
admirers. Mr, Lindsay Sloper accompanied with great taste and 
judgment, 

THE last number of the Signa/e tells a good story apropos of a 
recent performance of Faust at Brussels. An English party of two 
ladies and two gentlemen occupied a box at the opera on that occa- 
sion, and the ladies were attentively following the music with a 
score, Suddenly there was great commotion in the box ; the ladies 
discovered that a ‘‘cut’’ of twelve bars had been made at the end 
of ascene. The gentlemen went to the director of the theatre, and 
demanded back their money. The director expressed his willing- 
ness to repay it, but nonplussed the applicants by saying that he 
could not repay the whole, but a proportionate part, accurately 
calculated, for the twelve bars which had been omitted ! 


Such a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THEO. S.—We cannot ascertain that Robert Franz, who is 
doubtless the one that you refer to, has ever been in Hungary. 
You will find a good memoir of him (in German) in the Musika- 
lisches Wochenblait, for 1870. 


W. H. SELBy,—In the first extract you give from the sonata, 
the bass with the A flat, as you find it in Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s 
edition, is undoubtedly correct. It is (as you surmise) also in their 
folio edition, as well as in the ‘‘ Cotta” edition—the most reliable 
which we know. The same also applies to the phrasing you quote 
for the left hand from the aé/egro. Breitkopf again is here the 
safest guide, and (as before) is corroborated by the Cotta edition. 

J. B. (Birmingham).—(1) The soft pedal must be used at the 


discretion of the player. (2) The cadenza is certainly intended for 
the left hand, 
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All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompansed by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the Musica Recorp has now reached 
5,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER & GALPIN’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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